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Notes of the Week 


Germany's Efforts 


LL suggestions as to peace talk in Ger- 
many or Austria may be dismissed as 
purely imaginary. That Austria and 

Hungary would be glad to withdraw from the 


contest we can readily believe; Germany is in a very 
different case and very different mood. She sees the 
ship of State, the result of half a century’s laborious 
effort, on the rocks, and she will use her last man and 
her last depreciated Reichsbank mark-note in the hope 
that something may happen to save complete wreck. 
At the moment her official communiqués are her only 
solace; she keeps up her courage with the aid of obvious 
East and West movements are steadily but 
relentlessly against her. Marshal von Hindenberg has 
again hurled his men on the Russians, with disastrous 
consequences to himself. The Russians officially de- 
clare that the German losses are colossal. The Russians 
are showing great activity along the whole extraordinary 
line they hold. In the West the vigorous artil- 
lery duels have been relieved by further strenuous 
but unavailing attacks on the British near La Bassée. 
Germany would lose all with a lighter heart if only 
she could deliver one smashing blow at Britain. 


canards. 


German Outlaws 

In the admirable and amusing verses which appeared 
in our correspondence columns last week Mr. W. H. 
Gadsdon traced America’s attitude in the 
“boodle.”” Even American boodle-seekers may find 
ocasion to think when they read of Germany’s latest 
exploits. One of her submarines has found its way, 
pluckily enough, into the Irish Sea, and has sunk two 
or three merchant ships after setting their crews adrift 
in open boats. German submarines are clearly pre- 
pared to stake everything on an attempt to carry out 
Admiral von Tirpitz’ threat to raid British commerce. 
To what extent they will succeed remains to be seen. 
If they managed to inflict any very serious damage on 
trans-Atlantic traffic the sufferers would be as much 
American as British. America might then turn round 
and ask Great Britain why she did not find some way 
of ensuring that command of the seas which is so in- 
convenient to the American runner of contraband. In 
sinking defenceless trading ships the Germans are 
violating international law as surely as the bombarders 
by sea and air of unfortified towns. Russia will not 


war to 
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waste false sentiment on any caught in the act: she 
will treat them as outlaws. Great Britain may yet 
have to do likewise. 


Questions for Parliament 

Parliament reassembled on Tuesday. There are 
many urgent questions to be tackled. Information is 
wanted not only as to certain things connected with 
the war by land and sea and the policy to be adopted 
to meet grave issues which German practices have 
cpened up, but as to economic problems, such as the 
increase in the price of food and coal, the alien enemy 
still active within our gates, the provision for men and 
the dependents of men who have sacrificed limbs and 
impaired their manhood in the trenches. Happily these 
things can be discussed, and where necessary criticism 
may be made, without introducing party feeling. Mr. 
Asquith gratefully acknowledges the co-operation, 
“ patriotic in spirit and inestimable in value,’’ of lead- 
ing members of the Opposition, but, as he said, re- 
sponsibility was not and could not be shared with the 
Government. 


The Mahout and the Bantam 

Lord Rosebery has been called the Orator to the 
Empire. We wish we could have a speech per day 
such as he delivered in Edinburgh on Saturday. His 
description of Prussia as the Mahout driving the Ger- 
man elephant was perfect. Great Britain has been 
charged with wishing to paint the map red: Prussia 
would like to paint it black. Then Lord Rosebery 
easily disposed of the objection held in some quarters 
to the taking of men under a certain height for the 
Army. He, naturally perhaps, when we remember that 
he does not himself stand six feet, finds many reasons 
why we should have a Bantam Battalion. A five-foot 
man enjoys some advantages: he is not overgrown, he 
is just as sturdy, he offers a smaller mark. Lord Rose- 
have added that the Prussian army found 
men who stood more than six feet high, and 
r the five-foot Briton to show that the extra 
no guarantee of military superiority. 


bery might 
its ideal in 
it remains f« 
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Khaki 

Is khaki a failure? The Evening News has come to 
the conclusion that it is, and that some modification 
of what was regarded as the invisible mantle should be 
introduced. On that we make no comment; we have, 
unfortunately, not had the opportunity of judging in 
circumstances that count. But we tell a story which 
recently came to us. It was found in an attack by the 
Germans that their blue-grey uniforms faded into in- 
visibility at a certain point, and the covering artillery- 
fire had to cease many minutes before the men had 
advanced as far as was desired before delivering the 
attack. On the other hand, the French, in their red 
trousers, have been found to be visible to their own 
artillery at far greater distances than the Ger- 
mans. The result is the French artillery can cover an 
advance for an appreciable time longer—an inestimable 
advantage. It may be so with khaki. 
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Socialism at Sixes and Sevens | 
OCIALISM has suffered a set-back as the result 


of the war. Will it, when peace comes, recover 
its shattered forces and march forward to victories 
greater than any enjoyed in the past? Socialists are 
confident ; indeed, they seem almost inclined to dispute 
with Prussian Junkerism itself for the dominance of 
the world. The one thing estimable about the Socialist 
is his invincible optimism; with his aid man never 1s 
but always to be blessed. He is the victim of his own 
amiable delusions; yet the aspirations of the true 
Socialist are quite intelligible; he wants so badly to 
enter into possession of something which does not 
belong to him, and, as he is generally poor, we have | 
seldom or never had the opportunity of testing how far 
he is prepared to surrender something belonging to 
himseH for the common weal. At present he shows 
himself solicitous chiefly as to the effect of the war on 
his propaganda. 





His views on the war itself are enter- 
taining in their variety. So far as we can gather, he 
is incapable of looking at it or its probable outcome | 
with corporate eye and single purpose. Even the | 
Socialist Keview does not help us to an unqualified 
conception of the standpoint adopted by the Socialist 
in view of a world catastrophe in which a good many 
Socialists are playing their part, even laying down 
their lives, like ordinary heroes. 


With exceptions, 
Socialists are finding patriotism greater than Marxism; 
it has been left for certain British Socialists to dis- 
tinguish themselves by discovering that Germany was 
in the right. That Mr. E. D. Morel should associate 
himself with those rare birds in England who hold 
Germany guiltless does not in the least surprise us. 
In the interests of truth he wishes to dispose of the | 
legend that Germany’s attack on France was un- | 
provoked, and he enjoys the support of Vernon Lee and 
the Independent Labour Party, in this perverse and 
wholly chimerical crusade. Russia was the real criminal 
according to one of the pamphlets issued by the In- 
dependent Labour Party—also, of course, in the 
interests of truth. “ Every country except Russia strove 
for peace,’? we are told by a writer who should find 


the letter from the Tsar, just published, a trifle dis- | 


concerting. No military caste, we are assured, was | 
strong enough to make war if the diplomatists, Sir 
Edward Grey among them, had not played into the 


hands of the peace breakers. ‘‘ The 


is but academic vanities and pomposities mainly used 
by publishers for making profits.’’ That, at least, for 
the Treitschkes and the Bernhardis, is a refreshing pat 
cn the back from an Independent British Labour Party 
man. When the war is over, the Socialist intends, we 
understand from Mr. A. W. Humphrey’s “International 
Socialism and the War’”’ (P. S. King, 3s. 6d. net), to 
impose his will on the settlement. Perhaps. 

If we want to find one clue to the origin of the war, 


apart from the international and racial animosities and | 


ambitions which provided the immediate excuse, we have 


flood of stuff | 


poured out about warlike historians and philosophers | 


——— 


to go no further than the Socialist Party in Germany— 
a menace which Prussianism in peace-time found more 
and more inconvenient. That, indeed, is Mr. Hynd- 
man’s view. As Prussianism has got to be crushed, 
it is on the cards that German Socialism may rise 
pheenix-like from its ashes. Meanwhile German 
Socialism seems to have adopted an attitude towards 
other Socialists not less superior than Prussia’s attitude 
towards all other nations. M. Ch. Paix Seailles, in 
the Socialist Review, enters a fine defence against the 
vapourings of the Morels, of the action France was 
compelled to take in order to rid herself of the German 
nightmare. Incidentally he shows how little sympathy 
French Socialists, however eager to give up national 
claims, even Alsace and the Revanche, for the sake of 
peace, got from their German neighbours and pseudo- 
confréres. “ We found,’’ says M. Seailles, “we had 
rot really been dealing with a German democracy, 
fighting against Prussian feudalism and seeking the 
moral support of other nations for claims of political 
liberty and national justice. What we were dealing 
with were German workmen, anxious before everything 
about their material interests, very indifferent to the 
interests and especially to the feelings of others, and 
more inclined to share in the products of Pan-Germanic 
rapine than to combat Prussian militarism.’’ We need 
only turn to Mr. Hyndman’s article in the LExglish 
Review on the coming triumph of Marxist Socialism 
for further enlightenment on the Prussia-like pretensions 
of the German Social Democrat. He shows how the 
German Socialists have been a stumbling block in the 
path of their fellows. “ For many years the New, like 
the Old, ‘International’ has suffered from the dicta- 
tion of the German Social Democrats and their special 
friends from Austria, Holland, and Scandinavia.” It 
is a pretty picture of international altruism at sixes and 
sevens, stumbling over the stones which particularism 
places in the way of the idealist. Yet Mr. Hyndman 
is still happy; he knows Socialism is going to play its 
part among the great world forces of the future. 
Socialism will survive just so long as there are men 
to follow any economic, political or cosmopolitan will- 
o’-the-wisp. We get down to the common sense of the 
Social Democratic position with Mr. W. H. Mallock in 
the Fortnightly Review. 
brushing aside the cobwebs, laboriously illogical, which 
the Socialist constructs for the benefit of any senti- 
mental bluebottle who happens to be buzzing around, 
investigating structures he does not understand. Mr. 
Mallock might have written his article as a reply to 
Mr. Hyndman’s, which, of course, he had not seen. 
“The more strongly Social Democrats of the School of 
Marx insist that the economic interests of the masses 0 
all countries are the same the more clearly does’’ the 
attack on Belgium “show that men, as concrete él 
tities, are not, as the Marxians contend, motived to 
action by economic interests alone.’’ Marx was 4 


wide in his reasoning as Norman Angell himself. If 
the influence of the war on democracy is not disastrous, 
the explanation will be found, not in the predominance 


Mr. Mallock has a knack of | 
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of the many, but in the readiness of the many to follow | 
As Mr. Mallock well says, 
“Labour moves at the bidding of the picked intellects | 


the enlightened few. 


of the world.’’ Democracy will doubtless have a new 
chance, but it will triumph or fail as it chooses its 
leaders wisely or unwisely. Mr. Mallock thinks that 
one of the principal results of the war “in a wide poli- 
tical sense will be to convince even men of the most 
conservative sympathies of the true value of the demo- 


| 
| 


cratic element in Government and the dangers to | 


civilisation which may arise as a consequence of its 
being unduly atrophied in the case of even one great 
State.’’ Germany has shown the dangers of excessive 
oligarchism; we have to beware of going to the other 


extreme, indistinguishable from Social Democracy so | 


called, which would inevitably involve reaction. 
we shall run no such risk till Social Democrats have 
found a reconciling their obvious 
differences. 


way of own 





The Civilian in Wartime 


By F. G. AFLALO. 


NE peculiarity in the mind of the soldier as dis- 
O tinguished from that of the civilian in these 
times of stress must be evident to all who have had 
opportunities of conversing with officers home on short 
leave from the trenches, and that is his comparative 
lack of hatred of the enemy, towards whom his non- 


But | 
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meagreness of official news during the earlier weeks of 
the campaign goaded the readers of newspapers to give 
free rein to idle imagination. It is quite certain that 
the arid précis of the French “three o’clock’”’ is but a 
skeleton version of the fierce fighting described as a 
“slight advance’ or “quiet’’; but, even with such 
absence of romance from the published archives, there 
was hardly any need to transport over English rail- 
roads half a million Cossacks never born of woman, 
to kill the German Crown Prince half a dozen times, 


| or to terrify nervous old ladies with circumstantial 


accounts of Zeppelin attacks on London. 

Another little foible, the origin of which is apparent, 
is the civilian’s passion for expounding problems of 
strategy and riddles of tactics—in other words, to teach 
the Headquarters Staff its own business. In every 
club in the realm such battles have been won on land 
and sea as easily eclipsed Marathon, the defeat of the 


| Armada and all the rest of Creasy’s fifteen to boot. 


combatant friends at home feel far more malice. In | 
all probability the same holds good of the enemy, and | 


the fanfaronade of hate that resounds in the Berliner 
Tageszettung and Hamburger Nachrichtungen may find 
but a faint echo in the breasts of those deputed to give 
effect to the bloodcurdling threats of frightfulness. 
After all, this warmth of feeling is only to be expected 
in the passive onlooker, whether he is swayed by par- 
tisan feelings at a cricket match or looking on at war 
through the safe medium of the newspapers. He has 
not, like his friends at the front, the opportunity of 
working off his superabundant emotions with sabre or 
rifle. Giving and taking hard blows is a wonderful 
safety-valve for pent-up feelings, and, lacking such 
distraction, the civilian gives vent to them in anathema 
of his country’s foes. 

But the whole mentality of the man debarred by cir- 
cumstances (not inclination) from doing his share of the 
fighting is interesting. Chief among his feelings is a 
thirst for the latest news from the front, and the 





Cracow and Przemysl have fallen before these wordy 
warriors like Jericho before the trumpets of Joshua; 
Berlin has all but opened its gates to Cossack and 
Cuirassier, the enemy’s fleet has been dug out of the 
Kiel Canal “like rats,’’ and the Russian flag has floated 
proudly from Kénigsberg to Constantinople. 

This perverted fertility of suggestion on the part of 
those least qualified to offer it may be traced to a mis- 
taken idea that our progress in East and West has been 
too dilatory, a fallacy shared by few who have had a 
chance of actual talk with men back from the front. 
While these speak (when they speak at all) authorita- 
tively only on what goes on in front of their own little 
section of the fighting-line, their story carries the con- 
viction that, though Germany must lose the odd trick, 
anything in the nature of a sweeping drive of the enemy 
back over his river frontier is out of the question. In 
the meantime, it behoves us civilians, who are doing 
none of the work, to be patient with the efforts of the 
soldiers who are doing it all. 

As to the alleged apathy with which the bulk of the 
civilian population has been charged, I think it is ex- 
aggerated. There are no doubt youths, in whom mind 
does not govern matter, who can take greater interest 
in the fortunes of a football match; but in the indi- 
viduals of the community who count, much of the in- 
difference is less a mood than a pose. What, after all, 
would be effected by a downhearted absorption in the 
carnage over the water? The most flattering tribute 
that non-combatants can pay to those who are remaking 
the map of Europe is a calm awaiting of events. In 
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many cases apathy is impossible, for there are dear 
friends at the front, or there have been; and there are 
more sordid, though no less insistent, reasons why many 
of us can rarely take our thoughts from a state of 
affairs that has temporarily made all our best-laid 
schemes go wrong. 

Most who have not “got a job,’’ who have tried in 
vain to do our share as fighting men, as interpreters, 
or in some other capacity once removed from actual 
warfare, feel, unless our hair be white or our dotage 
patent to all eyes, the reproach bestowed on “slackers,”’ 
since the “great rejected’ wear on their sleeve no adver- 
tisement of either willingness or incapacity. A happy 
few, however, are spared such outrage by finding odd 
jobs to do in connection with charity organisation, re- 
cruiting, or other work incidental to a state of war. 

I have endeavoured to give expression to the “war 
thoughts’’ of the average civilian too old to wear the 
King’s uniform. The mentality of the “mouse,’’ 
eligible as to age and physique and unfettered by 
dependents, but deaf to the suasive call of “dulce et 
decorum,’’ etc., I confess myself unable to fathom. It 
is, however, neither a delectable nor profitable subject 
for research, and I gladly leave its analysis to those 
qualified to apologise. 





The Sower 


- the country every season has its charms. The 

town dweller is prone to look with pity, not un- 
mixed with contempt, on the villager in winter, on his 
muddy roads, his absence of cinemas, of electric lights, 
of trams and facilities for shopping, but he who is at 
heart a country-man finds compensation for the lack 
of these advantages in the unceasing interest arising 
from intimacy with the things of Nature. The very 
season itself, the character of weather, is changed by 
its environment. 

The Londoner registers fog and snow, frost and rain, 
sleet and mud, as so many varying degrees in the scale 
of unpleasantness ; to the countryman they are invested 
with good or evil propensities, 
effect land, his 
fruit trees; the personal element of 
discomfort is merged in concern for the hus- 
bandry of which he is Again, the 
man who lives in town, surrounded by the finished pro- 
ducts of manufacture, of science and commerce, thinks 
very little of the source of things; it is to him as if 
there were no means of production but those to which 
he is accustomed, no origin beyond the warehouse or 
the counter. The countryman is close to the heart of 


personality, with 


according fo their upon his 


crops, OF 


foster parent. 


things; his is the responsibility of the seed which ger- 


minates, of the bread which is the life of man, and 
of the beasts who minister to his strength and 
endurance. 

It is the fashion to look down upon the villager as 
of duller intelligence, of more limited outlook, of a 
bovine nature, as akin to the vegetation with which he 


| 
| 
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is so Closely connected. True it is that, class fo 
class, he lacks the shrewdness of those whose living 
is dependent on their wits, on going one better than 
their fellows; he has no disposition to hustle, nor the 
gift of repartee that embellishes the lad about town, 
Instead, he possesses a remarkable fund of patience 
and endurance, wedded to a knowledge of the things 
of Nature which is often united to sound judgment and 
mechanical capacity. His is the lore of the plants and 
the animals beneath his care, of the seasons, of wind 
and weather, of wild folk of the downs and woods 
where the clean wind fills his lungs and pumps the 
good red blood to his heart. For the cinema he has 
the constantly changing panorama of Nature, the 
greatest scenic artist. Probably he takes little notice 
of it, nor sets much store by his fund of knowledge. 
It is to him as instinct, imbibed with his mother’s milk, 
on the first journeys taken with father to tend the 
lambing in the snows, to note the progress of the 
sprouting corn, to help gather apples in ruddy autumn. 
Birth and death, growth and decay, the miracle of 
spring, and the long sleep of winter lose all significance 
by their familiarity. Nevertheless, his is the lore 
which lies at the foundation of all things, below science 
and culture, below manufacture and the attendant 
luxury it imparts to the habits of men; it is the bed- 
rock on which the fabric of society is built, this know- 
ledge of Nature who supplies the essentials of food 


and drink and clothing, the prime necessities of life. 


This is one of the almost forgotten truths the war 
is bringing home to us. So much we have taken for 
granted in the years of peace. Grain and flesh, wool 
and fruits, poured into our markets, flooded our shops, 
we scarce knew whence, nor cared. Necessities appa- 
rently secure, we gave our whole attention to luxury, 
to progress in the mechanical arts. The grim touch of 
war has changed all this. To-day the husbandman 1s 
ence more occupying his real position in the scheme ot 
things. Necessity has compelled a new interest in the 
fields whose brown earth is now turned up in rich fur- 
rows beneath the plough, in the meadows where cattle 
stand and fat sheep graze, in the Sower who can now 
be seen any day on the hillside, following the drill or 
striding across the land. “Seed for the sower, bread 
for the eater.’’ Old as the hills, familiar in picture, 
story, and song, in the parables of philosophy and 
religion, is the figure of the Sower, as, basket on arm, 
a stalwart figure against the winter sky, with rhythmic 
motion he dispenses the grain, the principle of life, 
while the birds of the air wheel round him, eager for 
chance grains that the wind sweeps from their destined 
harbour. His is a profession, dignified by antiquity, 
as skilled and definite as the well-digger and kindred 
arts which have descended to us from the remote ages 
when man lived by the tilling of the ground. It 1 
interesting in that it is one of the few handicrafts the 
octopus of machinery has failed to stifle in its embrace. 

But it is not by his picturesque aspect that the Sower 
now arrests our attention. The bread of the nation, 


the future feeding of its people, is one of the econom 
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roblems of the hour. War is teaching us how de- 

ndent we have permitted ourselves to become on the 
output of other countries for the vital necessities of 
bread and meat. It is impossible for England to be 
self-supporting, but experts are constantly asserting 
the advantage which would be obtained from raising 
more wheat and more cattle at home, while by support 
and protection this could be made profitable to the 
farmers. 

At the moment prices are at a level which seriously 
threatens the health of the mass of our people. The 
staple food of the working class is now white bread 
and margarine, washed down by weak tea with little 
sugar and less milk. Cheese, bacon, fresh meat are 
1arely obtainable luxuries. On such diet it is im- 
possible for men and women to conserve health and 
energy for good work, while it threatens the future of 
the children who will be the mainstay of the race. 
Those in possession of comfortable incomes are unable 
ic comprehend the difference caused by a rise of 2d 
or 3d. on a pound of meat, of 1d. or 1}d. on the 
quartern loaf, of 1d. or 1}d. on each pound of sugar 
to those whose weekly wage is at all times a bare 
sufficiency, and affords infrequent chances of the little 
luxuries as dear to them asto us. To all of us the war 
means self-denial, to the “ poor’’ present conditicns 
mean actual deprivation of nourishment enough to 
maintain full powers of mind and body in the hard- 
ships of an English winter, hardships added to enor- 
mously by the advance in the price of coal. 

We are told that this is due to our unpreparedness 
for a state of war, to difficulties of transport and un- 
loading ; that prices are at their highest, and that there 
is reasonable hope they may in due course drop towards 
their normal level. These statements may help us to 
accept matters philosophically, but they are poor com- 
fort to the mother surrounded by a batch of hungry 
children, unable properly to supply their wants. War 
has cast the whole of our economic administration into 
the melting-pot of its fiery trial, and is revealing many 
glaring defects, hitherto hidden or glossed over. It 
is gross treachery to express any admiration for Ger- 
many; nevertheless, she stands to view as a model of 
forethought, thrift, economy, and wise prevision. 
These may be virtues prostituted with a base and un- 
worthy end in the present war, but they are virtues 
England can well afford to emulate. No nation can 
be happy or intelligent which is not well fed, and it is 
for us to see now that the children, the nursing mothers, 
the father who is the wage-earner, do not suffer in mind 
as well as in body from the stringent economy in thou- 
sands of homes which is the necessary corollary to the 
abnormal prices in the market-place. 
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The painter members of the Friday Club will hold | 


their Annual Exhibition at the Hall of the Alpine Club, 
Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.; it will consist of works 
executed by the members during the past year. The 
Exhibition will open on Monday, February 8, and will 
continue till Saturday, the 27th. 





REVIEWS 


A French Professor on Blake 


William Blake, Poet and Mystic. By P. BERGER, 


Docteur-és-Lettres. | Authorised Translation by 
DANIEL H. CONNER. (Chapman and Hall. 15s. 
net. 


F geet sce years ago, William Blake was alive 

—and neglected; to-day he is recognised as one 
whose poetry sometimes touches the highest peaks of 
lyric beauty, and whose art reveals the pilgrimage of 
a soul. We are not of those who worship Blake as an 
unmortal, incomparable genius; but it is undoubtedly 
true that from this imaginative dreamer, who seemed 
totally unfitted for life in any practical world, came 
some of the most original work that has ever been 
known—work that in the fields of both literature and 
art has piqued the curiosity and roused the attention 
of many competent critics. His engravings and paint- 
ings have been discussed freely; his poetry has not 
had so great an amount of attention, and in a review 
of Mr. Basil de Selincourt’s volume on Blake in THE 
ACADEMY for July 17, 1909, we hinted that there was 
room, in spite of the exhaustive and sometimes ex- 
hausting analysis of Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, for one 
who would treat the poems “in a manner which has 
a wider appeal than such clever and patient probing 
can ever possess.”’ A French scholar has now done 
this, and done it brilliantly; in this masterly work, 
which has been translated perfectly, we have the 
critical yet sympathetic valuation of Blake’s literary 
aspect which has long been needed. 


It would be very easy to misunderstand this strange, 
fantastic mind, this spiritual waif cast adrift in a 
dreadfully practical world. Blake’s ideas ran in a 
precisely opposite direction to accepted behaviour; he 
was constantly trying, as it were, to float up-stream, 
and the strong current of opposition, naturally and 
irrevocably baffling his efforts, annoyed him. Reason 
and logic irritated him; his first principle was distrust 
of experience, confidence in vision and in imagination. 
So rebellious a soul, cribbed in so healthy and robust 
a body, might easily have led to lawlessness and 
desperate social anarchy; yet he was a lover of his 
home and a true husband—in spite of the stanzas in 
which he railed at the conception of a love bound to 
cne object. His mind leaped instantly from the 
material to the ethereal; his soul took refuge in dreams 
from the troubles of Hayley’s tedious friendship and 
public neglect. He overthrew conventions in his verse 
—not in his life; an intimate with several active revolu- 
tionaries, he was too much of a dreamer to become 
identified with their inglorious conflicts. Quite seri- 


cusly he wrote to Flaxman, while on a visit to 
Felpham: “ Heaven opens here on all sides her golden 
gates; her windows are not obstructed by vapours; 
voices of celestial inhabitants are most distinctly 


heard, and their forms more distinctly seen; 
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and my cottage is also a shadow of their houses.”’ 
These visions and voices were always with him, and, 


| 
| 


as Professor Berger remarks, “It is not easy to answer | 


x 9) 


the man who says, ‘I have seen. The outward 
creation was merely a window, through which he per- 
ceived what to him was reality; thus his insistent 
spiritual exaltation made of death a beautiful escape 
from bondage : 


The Door of Death is made of gold, 
That Mortal Eyes cannot behold ; 

But, when the Mortal Eyes are clos’d 
And cold and pale the Limbs repos’d, 
The Soul awakes; and, wond’ring sees 
In her mild Hand the golden Keys : 
The Grave is Heaven’s golden Gate 
And rich and poor around it wait ; 

O Shepherdess of England’s Fold, 
Behold this Gate of Pearl and Gold! 


The tangle of the complicated “ mystical ’’ books is 
patiently and lucidly unravelled by Professor Berger, 


as far as may be; he admits, however, that “in the end | 
his mystic vision and the symbols which described it | 


reached a sphere in which our eyes could no longer 
follow them, our minds no longer comprehend them. 
They are beyond us, and almost cease to be literature.’’ 
Into all the speculations which are excited by these 
extraordinary outpourings, sometimes vividly remi- 
niscent of the Biblical language in which Blake was 
steeped, we cannot follow the author of this book. 


The poet was spoiled by too much mysticism; there | 


are dozens of passages which could only be understood 
or enjoyed by a mind the duplicate of his own—per- 
versely obscure, packed with mysterious allusions, 
brilliant with meaningless words. When all is said, 
however, there are the perfect “ Songs ’’ which will out- 


live his vast, echoing, self-created universe, recapturing | 


some of the lost Elizabethan music; and with them we 
may well be content. We have nothing but praise for 
this very fine exposition of a difficult theme; it should 
stand with the work of Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, and 
with Mr. de Selincourt’s careful critique, as an in- 
dispensable contribution to literary criticism of a 
fascinating period. 


The First Duke of Marlborough 


John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
(1660-1744). By STUART J. REID. 
net.) 


MARLBOROUGH the victorious general and, as it 
seems to us, clever, good-humoured, handsome 
man of the world, has suffered for generations beneath 
the acerbities of his critics—from the not-too-well paid 
bitterness of Swift even unto the politically biased 
philippics of Macaulay. 

At the present late date comes Dr. Stuart J. Reid to 
the rescue of a reputation which we had long ago re- 
stored for ourselves. Dr. Reid has had many advan- 
tages which we have missed. For some years the letters 


(Murray. 16s. | 





and documents at Blenheim Palace have lain open 
before him; thus a whole world of intimate historica} 
information is his. It may be owned that some other 
writers might have made a more interesting and en. 
grossing book on the subject, for the author lacks some 
thing of literary charm, and beyond carefully producing 
his evidence and deductions, occasionally two or three 
times, does not do much more to intrigue the attention 
of the reader. But the historical position is of such in. 
trinsic value and the documents are of so profound an 
authenticity that no one could have failed to make a 
remarkable book of this study of the lives of the first 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. In regard to Dr. 
Reid’s style, we may refer to one at least of his in- 
correct similes. He is telling us of the early days of 
Churchill’s love affair and the nice conduct of Sarah’s 
fan. “It 1s impossible to resist the conclusion,’’ he 
writes, “that she played with him in the sheer wanton- 
ness of power, like an angler who knows that the fish 
at the end of the line, however it may struggle, cannot 
escape.’’ A fisherman does not “ play ’’ his fish in the 
sheer wantonness of power, but simply because his best 
chance of landing his captive is to wear down its 
strength. To use wantonness of power, however one 
may take the phrase, is not the angler’s way. Sucha 
disconcerting statement on the part of the author would 
be of small importance, save that it shows the general 
lack of a close hold upon his style and subject. But 
still the zwtzme of court and camp during the days of 
the last of the Stuarts has rarely been set more fully 
forth than in this stout volume. 


One point of especial interest is the admirable intro- 
duction by the present Duke of Marlborough. As with 
all the various writings by members of the Spencer- 
Churchill family which we happen to have read, it is 
at once charming and profound, displaying an intel- 
lectual breadth of view and a strong grasp of detail 
which are very welcome. It is rather curious to note 
that the writer of the introduction and the compiler of 
the book occasionally form slightly different conclusions 
as to the two main characters with whom they deal. 
But such divergences add piquancy to the story of 
the lives of those important people whose little fail- 
ings and great qualities have so deeply impressed them- 
selves upon English history. 


“No complete vindication of Marlborough has 
hitherto been attempted,’’ says the writer of the intro- 
duction, and incidentally in effecting this purpose the 
volume deals very fully with the life of Queen Anne 
and the history of various Governments, also considers 
many motives, often overlooked, and revises many 
dicta once held to be the words of absolute wisdom. 
Writing in April of last year, the Duke speaks of the 
fluidity of present-day opinion as opposed to the 
rigidity of, say, the views of Macaulay, and adds:— 


It can at least be laid down that the principles of 
English classical Liberalism are no longer accepted 
as possessing the universal soundness claimed for them 
by their earlier advocates. It is no longer true to 
say that government by a Ministry responsible to 2 
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representative Legislature is the last word in political 


wisdom. No one who considers the preponderant 
place occupied by Germany in the modern world can 
maintain that Parliamentary institutions afford the 
only avenue to national greatness. 


Since these words were penned we have had plenty 
of evidence that the Duke foresaw something of the 
present struggle. As for the rest, this life of the first 
Duke and Duchess shows us that their generation was 
no nearer “the last word of political wisdom’”’ than 
our own, and that the great personages of the age of 
Queen Anne were uncommonly like the leading actors 
in our own drama. For this and many subtler reasons 
Dr. Reid’s book is one that will be read with great 
interest and, philosophically speaking, with some 
benefit possibly to those who believe in warfare as an 
ideal issue of life. 





Professors and the War Lord 


The German War Book. By J. H. MORGAN. (Lon- 
don: Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Germany, France, Russia, and Islam. 
VON TREITSCHKE. (London: Jarrold. 

net. ) 


7s. 6d. 


IT might almost be thought that we had already | 
a surfeit of Treitschke and Bernhardi and German | 


war books. Yet here are two which provide much 
material, not perhaps wholly novel, but full of fresh, 
valuable, and curious interest calculated to tickle the 
intellectual and patriotic palate of the Briton. In a 


way Treitschke and “The German War Book”? are | 
cause and effect, and, if we would thoroughly appre- | 


ciate and understand the modern Prussian spirit, we 
should study both. Treitschke and his disciples 


preached militarism as the ultimate sanction and | 


guarantee of German supremacy till the morality of 


all Germany became a negative quality. Mr. Ellis | 
Barker, at the end of his translation of Bernhardi’s | 
“Unsere Zukunft,’’ published here under the title of | 
“Britain as Germany’s Vassal,’’ gave the German laws 


of war. They enabled anyone who cared to read them 


for himself to judge as to how far Germany | 
has violated her own rules and precepts. Pro- | 
fessor Morgan goes one better ; he gives in their fullness | 
the Usages of War as drawn up by the German Staff, | 


and subjects them to a searching critical analysis. 


The German Staff preaches humanity and respect for | 


the laws, but introduces so many exceptions and ex- 
tensions, which are to be justified by the necessities of 
warfare, that we have no sort of difficulty in realising 


how it is the German army in Belgium and France have | 
adopted methods of “ frightfulness.’”” There is hardly | 
one of their own primary precepts which they have not | 


outraged, and there is hardly one to which they do not 
provide exceptions which seem to have become the rule. 
Many severe things have been said in condemnation of 
Germany, but we really think Professor Morgan’s book 
is the severest condemnation of all. 





By HEINRICH | 


His own chapters 


are excellent reading, especially when he deals with 
Treitschke and his kind: 

“ Nothing is so characteristic of the German nation 
as its astonishing single-mindedness—using that term 
in a mental and not a moral sense. Since Prussia 
established her ascendency, the nation has developed 
an immense concentration of purpose. If the military 
men are not more belligerent than the diplomatists, the 
diplomatists are not more belligerent than the pro- 
fessors. A single purpose seems to animate them; it 
is to proclaim the spiritual efficacy and the eternal 
necessity of war.’’ Professor Morgan quotes Momm- 
sen: “ We Germans are not modest, and don’t pretend 
to be.’’ 

Better proof of the force of Mommsen’s confession 
could not be found than in the essays Treitschke wrote 
during the years 1870-1886, which are now reproduced. 
Treitschke was wrong-headed; he went hopelessly 
astray in his estimate of international relationships; 
he hated France, held England in contempt, considered 
it a disgrace for any nation to be associated with Tur- 
key, lauded Russia as Germany’s truest friend, and 
foresaw a time when Germany, reunited under Prussian 
auspices, would overlord Europe. His chapters on 
the Oriental question, on Alsace-Lorraine, on Luther 
and the German nation, and on Empire, though written 
in very different conditions from the present, are all 
worth careful reading. Some of his resurrected pages 
will raise a smile, but there is tragedy over them all, 
nevertheless. Prussia has attempted to do even more 
than he ever dreamed, and the upshot is a world in 
arms against her. 





Revelations of a Governess 


What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince. 
By an ENGLISH GOVERNESS. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net.) 


ENGLAND—even her enemies admit the fact—has been 
a most successful colonist. The reasons for this 
success are many, but briefly it can be accounted for 
by the great consideration shown to other nationalities 
_ or races with whom the conquering nation has 
come into contact, and oft-times by a _ remarkable 
understanding of and sympathy with another’s point of 
view. German diplomats have watched this policy, 
smiled to themselves, and thought that it merely needed 
a strong, firm hand to crush with ease so lenient and 
foolish a people. 

Since August last, the Press has been flooded with 
authentic accounts of this fixed notion of the Father- 
land, and yet it is doubtful whether the majority of 
English people believe or ever will believe the true 
nature of Germany’s hate for them now that the latter 
have discovered that English toleration does not mean 
weakness, that underlying tenderness, firm and un- 
yielding principles may be tenaciously held. The 
anonymous author of the book under review adds but 
| another stone—although an important one—to the 
contemptible structure—Germany’s designs on three of 
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the capitals of Europe. As an English governess in 
a German royal house, this lady had ample oppor- 
tunity for observing the methods in which princes, 
destined to serve their country in one of its services, 
received their early training at the hands of a young 
military officer. Her first introduction to her pupils, 
four years before war broke out, revealed them 
manceuvring a toy invented by Count Zeppelin. An 
excellent plan of London was on the table; the young 


experts had just succeeded in dropping a bomb from | 


a Zeppelin, pulled by a wire, on Westminster Abbey. 
With characteristic lack of suspicion, our author 


passed through incidents and events which not 
until the very last did she connect with Germany’s 
ultimate designs. Through a _ very outspoken 


countess, connected with the inner circle of political 
and military affairs, she was told many things little 
to the credit of the society in which she moved. She 
had the good ‘fortune—or misfortune—to meet the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince, Count Zeppelin, Bernhardi, 
and the principal military leaders who foregathered at 
the houses and palaces of her employers. One can infer 
from her revelations that it is almost an impossibility 
for a German to be a gentleman. Here is an instance 
of the Kaiser, small in itself, but showing the ill- 
feeling, discourtesy, and horribleness of the would-be 
dictator of Europe; the story is told by the countess : 


Strange that a great man can be so little. He 
enjoys putting people out of countenance. I was very 
sorry for one man to-day, Count von ——. The 
Kaiser kept watching for him to put something in his 
mouth, and then asked a question. It happened again 
and again. The poor fellow nearly choked and had 
tears in his eyes. 


The book is well written, interesting, and teems with 
instances showing the utter lack of anything approach- 
ing honour or straight dealing where German interests 
are involved, German concerns at stake. 
the voice of controversy is silent between Germany and 








For the time | 


the Allies in order that the guns may speak, but the | 


time will come when peace proposals must be dealt 
with; then England must not forget, in her natural 
desire to be generous to a fallen foe, the many warn- 
ings this and other books have given of the unfortunate 
characteristics°of the nation with whom she will be 
treating. 





Metamorphosed Russia 


Friendly Russia. By DENIS GARSTIN. 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(London : 


“FOR a couple of hundred years Russia has been a 
fabulous country to the English imagination, a wilder- 
ness of wolves, serfdon, and cruelty. It has been the 
foil to our dazzling liberties, the darkness to accentuate 
our enlightenment. It has always been Bogey, Bogey 
Russia, which had ‘designs’—on India, on all the 
world. Incredible cynicism and wickedness was its 
mental quality, combined with amazing political devo- 
tions. It was not simply a case of ignorance; it was a 








case of imaginative misrepresentation upon a basis of 
ignorance. There was a vast literature in which this 
convenient Russia, all anarchists and secret agents, 
played its part.’’ Thus neatly Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
an introduction which he says no one will read, sums 
up the Russia we knew or thought we knew in the 
’seventies, the eighties, even the ’nineties. Has Russia 
changed so remarkably in a generation that the coun- 
try, to all who take the trouble to understand her to- 
day, is as far removed from the old ogre-like entity 
as, say, a good Christian is from a South Sea cannibal? 
Or were we merely in the past being fed on the fictions 
of excited imaginations? If Mr. Garstin stood alone 
in the discovery he has made of a Russia, not merely 
friendly, but warm-hearted and simple, with many of 
the characteristics on the possession of which Britons 
pride themselves and many others which Britons might 
perhaps emulate with advantage, his picture might not 
carry much weight. But everyone who goes to Russia 
nowadays comes away with the same impression of this 
great country. Its people have not won their freedom 
as we know freedom yet, but the cynic may doubt 
whether, after all, they will be any happier if and 
when they get it. These pages will provide much food 
for thought, whether they are concerned with the 
Russian in his home-life or the Russian in his relations 
with officialdom. Some of Mr. Garstin’s sketches are 
of the lightest of texture, but they are all admirable 
and instinct with a serious purpose, and they work up 
almost dramatically to the close when war with Austria 
and Germany was declared. The rally of the Russians 
to the call was as inspiring as it was unmistakable. 
Russia is united to-day as she never was united before; 
she has learned and applied many lessons in the past 
ten years, and possibly one of the best guarantees of 
her future is the intense partiality of her people for 
most things English. They hate the Germans, and 
they regard the war on which they have embarked as a 
Holy War. Russian officialdom has much to answer 
for, but it is miles away from the cast-iron régime 
which has brought Germany to her present pass. In 
one neat sentence Mr. Garstin illustrates the difference 
between Russian and German in their treatment of the 
Poles. “The Poles preferred the severe Russian rule 
to the no more severe German rule because the Russians 
were far less capable of carrying out their severity.” 
Indolence is the besetting sin of Russian bureaucracy. 
But the war has stirred Russia and its governors to 
their depths. It may mean her metamorphosis. “All 
the Russia I know or of which I hear seems eager with 
new hopes and new ambitions,’’ says Mr. Garstin. 
“The result of the war will probably affect the progress 
and evolution of Russia more than of any other 
country.”’ 








Messrs. Jack announce another six volumes in the 
“ People’s Books ’’ Series :—‘“ The Hohenzollerns,’’ by 
A. D. Innes; “ Treitschke,’’ by M. A. Mugge; “ The 
British Army,’’ by Captain Atteridge; “ Germany,”’’ by 
W. T. Waugh, M.A.; “ Belgium,’’ by Frank Maclean; 
“A French Self-Tutor,’? by W. M. Conacher. 
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Shorter Notices 


Training the Wild Beast 

We do not know a great deal by personal observation 
in this country of wild animals and their ways, a day 
or two at the few zoological gardens available being 
our only chance of watching them. The fascinating 
subject has been thoroughly treated in a book which 
should appeal irresistibly to young people, ‘‘ From 
jungle to Zoo’’ (Stanley Paul, 6s. net), by Miss Ellen 
Velvin, F.Z.S. It appeals, also, we need hardly say, 
ty» older folk, the stories and experiences gathered by 
the author being extremely varied and interesting. She 
tells of the training of apes, and of their almost human 
intelligence; of an elephant who, once bribed with a 
pailiul of hot whisky, absolutely refused to go through 
his performance in future without a repetition of the 
dose; of the tigers which at one time—about fifty years 
ago—were a terrible menace to villages in many parts 
o: India. But of all her pages perhaps those relating 
to the training of animals are the best. She has met 
and talked with many women-trainers of lions, bears, 
leopards, panthers, and even dromedaries, and has 
come to the amusing conclusion that ‘‘they are all 
afraid of mice!’’ The psychology of animals is a 
study in itself—the sudden obstinacy of an elephant 
who is usually docile, the respect paid by tigers to a 
trainer whom they have once mauled, but who perse- 
veres, the different tempers and dispositions of the 
animals, all these matters are discussed in this book 
with pleasant humour and expert knowledge. The 
author must be heartily congratulated, and the photo- 
graphic illustrations she has secured are vivid and 
sometimes quite extraordinary, evidently obtained by 
exceptional opportunities. 
Notre Dame de Sainte Guillotine 

The horrors—and the incidental romance 
beauty — of the French Revolution are 
portrayed in ‘‘Behind the Scenes in the Terror,’’ 
by Hector Fleischmann (Greening, 12s. 6d. net). 
The work has been admirably done into English 
by Mr. Henry Blanchamp, and much of the 
material it contains strikes us as fresh. The 
author has delved industriously among the pamphlets 
of the period, which provide the most realistic 
pictures and impressions of the agony, the resignation 
and the heroism of the unhappy victims of a period 
of madness and lust of blood. The persons of the 
Terror were scattered throughout the City, “in con- 
vents, private mansions, and palaces.’’ The fortunate 
ones of the goth Thermidor providentially escaped. 
But “how many others suffered on the red altar of 
Notre Dame de Sainte Guillotine? A passionate in- 
terest was attached to their last days, their last 
moments,’’ and it is this passionate interest which this 
volume revives. Madame Roland and Robespierre, 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, Marat, and the rest con- 
tribute to a poignant record which sometimes almost 
turns the mind aside in sheer disgust, at others gives 
one the heart-ache and sickens one with the crass bru- 
tality of it all. It is a misnomer to speak of the in- 
humanities of the time as the refinement of cruelty; 
the devices for intensifying the agony of doomed and 
helpless men could not by any stretch of words be 
called refined. 


and 
vividly 


is “the Revolutionary Calendar”’ ; it is not always easy 
to remember the relations of Vendémaire, Brumaire, 
Fructidor, and the other periods adopted by the 


Revolutionaries. 


| 





One of the useful things in this book | 


Fiction 

HEN the cover of a new work bears so startling 

an announcement as “one of the most power- 

ful, absorbing, and up-to-date novels of recent years,”’ 
the reviewer is naturally on his guard, and wonders 
why it should be sent him for criticism. But putting 
aside this poaching on another’s preserve, and, in the 
peculiar circumstances, with an especial desire to be 
quite fair to the author, we cannot help saying that 
this preliminary puff of ‘‘The Soul of England,”’ by 
Austen Verney (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley, 6s.), is 
a mistake. Far from being absorbing, it is 
tedious; it may have been slightly up-to-date when 
written, for it deals with matters which were subjects 
of discussion during the last few years, but events have 
been moving so rapidly of late that it is now practically 
a “back number’’; and if we have failed to discover 
any particular power in it, we have found plenty of 
pedantry instead. The principal characters are a noble 
lord who is a student of life and its problems; his 
niece, a young unmarried lady interested in lectures on 
maternity and the hygiene of infancy; her mother; a 
clergyman engaged in settlement work in a poor district 


of London; a general in favour of compulsory service ; 
a Labour member; and some Old Cogers from Fleet 
Street, who furnish between them a perpetual jeremiad 


on the condition of England. Most entertaining read- 


ing for these hard times! 


All who have enjoyed those tales of the Wild West, 
“The Night Riders’? and “The Watchers of the Plains,”’ 
and they are surely more than a few, will welcome Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum’s latest story of the Canadian prairie, 
“The Law-Breakers’? (Chapman and Hall, 6s.). It 
deals with the same strenuous life of the Prohibition 
days, and the adventures of the police-inspector fight- 
ing whisky-running provide exciting reading. But love 
is not forgotten, for Mr. Cullum is generous and 
lavishly dispenses a double dose of the tender passion. 


“Mushroom Town”? (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
is written in Mr. Oliver Onions’ usual brilliant and 
characteristic style, which is apt to become rather over- 
brilliant at times, and hence at least slightly confusing 
to the ordinary reader who has not a soul above the 
tinselled novelette. But Mr. Onions has his own de- 
lighted audience who know how to appreciate him, 
and if there is not much story in “Mushroom Town,” 
of the sort generally expected in novels, there is plenty 
of entertaining writing which will lure the reader on 
and give him cause to ponder more than once. 
Llanyglo is, as Eye-Witness would say, “somewhere 
in Wales,’’ and from a tiny village it has sprung up 
in a very short time to the position of an overgrown 
composite town, with a Great Wheel and other kindred 
abominations. As is well known, Mr. Onions is an 
enthusiast in matters Welsh, both with regard to the 
Principality and its inhabitants, whom he knows 
thoroughly. Two of the characters in his present story, 
Daffydd Dafis and Mr. Gordon, the Liverpudlian, are 
2dmirable in their conception. 
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Tears and Tones 


F there were twenty different methods of making 
torpedoes we should expect to find that the chief 
exponent of each method considered his own to be the 
only safe and invulnerable one; and we should also 
expect that any mere mechanic, not of the tamily or 
school of Whitehead, who ventured to disagree with 
one of the twenty experts would have a very bad time 
of it. But the professors of vocal technique are more 
in number than the torpedo-makers, and long experience 
ot their ways has shown us that each holds his own way 
to be the infallible one. We can never forget Sir 
George Thrum’s opening address to his celebrated pupil 
the ‘‘Ravenswing’’—‘‘We must begin, my dear Madam, 
by unlearning all that Signor Baroski (of whom I do 
not wish to speak with the slightest disrespect) has 
taught you.’’ He who has never taught, but only 
studied, singing must be careful how he adventures 
himself on the battle-ground, covered as it is, in the 
view of the different generals, with the dead and dying. 
But having read Mr. Breare’s book on ‘‘Vocal Tech- 
nique’’* with care and a good deal of interest, we feel 
that we may pluck up a little courage when we hazard 
a few comments upon it, for the author is clearly not 
one of the ogres who love to make mincemeat of their 
foes, but a genial, humoursome human being who tries 
to treat his subject with common sense, and an amiable 
companion for the possessors of wayward throats. 

The book is not a reasoned treatise on the vocal art; 
it is rather a collection of recipes, an expounding of the 
many secrets which Mr. Breare has found useful in 
teaching his pupils. Singers who have made some pro- 
gress in their studies will surely be able to pick up some 
valuable hints from this notebook of a successful 
teacher of long experience, though their own Thrum 
will probably dismiss a good many of them as 
thoroughly Baroskian. Mr. Breare, at the beginning, 
maintains a theory to which we cannot imagine all the 
other voice-trainers subscribing without demur. He says 
that, since it is a fact that a singer does not hear the 
true sound of his own voice, ‘‘the would-be successful 
singer must first learn to judge of his voice by those 
sensations which come to him through tones his adviser’s 
experience has proved to be infallible. He may likewise 
avoid vocal impurities by detecting the sensations in- 
separably connected with undesirable sounds in his 
voice.’ To a certain extent there is truth in this pro- 


position, but it will not carry the artist very far, and | 


we fear that the ‘‘infallible’’ adviser has yet to come 
into the world, for there is much difference of opinion 
as to “‘tone.’” No doubt Baroski thought the Thrum 
tone abominable. 

Though Mr. Breare’s book may give much help to an 
intelligent student, we should hesitate to put it into the 
hands of a tyro and say, “There, this will teach you all 





* Vocal Technique. By W. H. Breare. (Simpkin, Mar- | 


shall and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 











you need to know.’’ We say this because there are 
undoubtedly persons who have such perseverance in 
study, and such a gift of educating themselves by the 
aid of primers and text-books, that they manage to 
succeed without a master; and others, less capable, are 
tempted to think they can do the same. It is true that 
we know a gentleman who taught himself to play golf, 
and now rejoices in a very low handicap, solely by the 
help of Mr. Braid’s manual and the ‘‘will to power.” 
But he is an exception, and we doubt if it is possible 
to train one’s own voice merely by book-learning. Mr. 
Breare gives ample illustrations of his methods. He 
takes his examples, rightly enough, from the older 
masters—Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn—giving pas- 
sages from their most widely known songs, and showing 
by means of a musical shorthand how every note is to be 
formed. As we look upon the score, thus annotated, 
of ‘‘With verdure clad,’’ we tremble as before a 
Sisyphus-task. Are we really to distinguish between 
all the bodily sensations produced by the making of 
each of these notes! In the eighth bar we are bidden to 
“‘smile’’? on an F. For us tears would be more likely, 
the tears of desperate helplessness ; we should probably 
look our gloomiest, and emit what Mr. Breare pleasantly 
calls a ‘“‘God help me’’ note. If, after this, we were 
ever fortunate enough to regain our sober senses we 
might gradually be restored to cheerfulness by coming 
upon the numerous shrewd sentences which adorn our 
book, and the remarks with which we can so readily 
agree. With thankfulness we shall read that ‘‘there are 
weak notes in most voices,’’ and that ‘‘contraltos are 
not alone deficient in variety of colour.’’ We will try 
our hardest not to commit that ‘‘worst of all vulgarities, 
an unpardonable slur, which may illustrate sea-sickness 
but never lyrical pathos.’’ If our voice is soprano we 
shall, alas, be reduced to a sensation of impotency when 
we read that ‘‘ sopranos sometimes produce the ‘street 
ox pantomime tone,’ and also the ‘cat tone,’ ’’ the only 
soprano heard by Mr. Breare who never emitted the 
“‘cat-tone’’ being Mme. Patti. We must derive what 
comfort we can from the assurance that if we sin, as 
we certainly must, it shall be in the company of Mmes. 
Albani and Melba. If we are a contralto, we will 
shun the ‘‘Elijah,’’ for some contraltos ‘‘hoot the words 
‘Woe, woe,’ like night-owls,’’ and we would not be 
numbered with these. We can do our best to avoid the 
company of “‘the many vocalists’? who are ‘“‘lip-lazy 
and tongue-idle,’’ but how dread a task it will be to 
have to reduce to obedience those ‘‘unruly mouth- 
corners’’ which are ‘‘even more disastrous to the singer 
than an unruly tongue.’’ Did Solomon or the author 
of Proverbs or David’s singing-master know this, we 
wonder, about unruly tongues ? 


Perhaps it is as well that our singing-days are over, 
and that we need not embark on the troubled waves of 
voice-cultivation, but may be content to read about 
them. We shall certainly recommend Mr. Breare’s book 
to several young acquaintances whom we suspect of 
“unruly mouth-corners,’’ and from whom we have on 
too many occasions heard ‘‘cat-tones.”’ 
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The Theatre 


War Plays 


iLTHOUGH the subject is of such intense interest, 
A few “topical’’ plays recently produced in Lon- 
don have caught the spirit of both comedy and tragedy. 
But two, at least, have succeeded in winning the just 
support of the public. “La Kommandatur,’’ at the 
Criterion, by Monsieur Jean Francois Fonson, 1s 
crowded with knowledge, despair, and laughter, and 
splendidly acted. “ The Man Who Stayed at Home,’’ 
at the Royalty, by Mr. Lechmere Worrall and Mr. J. 
E. Harold Terry, is not in the least of the same school 
as Monsieur Fonson’s comédie-dramatique, but it is 
none the less a very dramatic, cleverly arranged and 
written comedy, certain to delight every class of play- 
goer. Recently, when we had the pleasure of seeing 
it, the house was crowded as on a first night. From 
the small amount of standing room at the back of the 
pit which was ours for half-a-crown, no intimate word, 
no cautious glance, no smile or tear was missed. The 
excitement and liveliness of the whole affair was not 
allowed to slow down for a moment, and the packed 
audience thrilled to every emotion and answered to 
every suggestion. As “The Man,’’ Mr. Denis Eadie 
is splendidly convincing. He has not, of course, the 
extraordinary chance of showing his versatile powers 
as in “ My Lady’s Dress,’ but the part of Christopher 
Brent gives him at least three very marked characters 
to present. There is the accomplished and ever-ready 
servant of the British Government who is so successful 


in frustrating the well-laid schemes of the enemy within | 


our gates and close to our shores; there is the quite 
charming, stupid fellow he wishes to appear to the 
Germans whose wiles he is fighting with their own 
methods; and there is the sincere and tender lover as 
he appears and is to the Molly Preston of the beautiful 
Miss Isobel Elsom. Mr. Eadie is continually delight- 
ful, holding his audience in the easiest, most graceful 
way possible. He is supported throughout with re- 
markable skill. That subtle and cruel old lady, the 
Fraulein Schroeder, who has lived for twenty years in 
England and learnt to think so ill of us and managed 
to plot against us so deeply, is given with perfect 
artistry by Miss Mary Jerrold; an English boarding- 
house type by Miss Jean Cadell is a charming piece of 
gentle irony. Miss Ruth Mackay as the associate of 
Brent in his business of spy-hunting is more than equal 
tc the many calls upon her powers. Where all are so 
good, it is almost invidious to call attention to the 
remarkable Fritz of Mr. E. Henry Edwards, the Ger- 
man servant who is supposed to be Dutch. But he 
gives so complete a picture of both the gentle and the 
frightful sides of a man of his country that he com- 
mands our utmost admiration. 


If Monsieur Fonson’s drama of the German Govern- 
ment in Belgium, which he sets forth so freely, and at 
the same time so exactly, is far more tragic and less 




















artificial than the English play, it also contains much 
of laughter—the laughter which hides bitter tears. 


Here, too, the acting is instinct with sincerity and joy- 
ful with the fine spirit of accomplished art. 

The newer soldiers of our country, or the older ones 
who have a little leave, often form the main body of 
theatre-goers at the present time. For them we can 
imagine no more engaging and informing plays than 
“La Kommandatur,”’ with its clever Belgian company 
led by Mmes. Delmar and Dieudonné, MM. Libeau 
and Duquesne, and the play at the Royalty. 

EGAN MEw. 





MOTORING 


Fr many parts of the country the military authorities 
are instituting conditions which render motoring 
impossible in certain districts between 4 or 5 p.m. and 
7.30 a.m., such conditions applying equally to motor- 
cycles and motor-cars. Reports are to hand showing 
that barricades have been erected at points where all 
motorists are challenged by sentries at (among other 
towns and districts) Horsham, Guildford, Godalming, 
Milford, Rake, Canterbury, Slough, Sarre (on the main 
Margate road), and on several roads in Norfolk. It 
would also appear that, after sunset, cars are not per- 
mitted to leave certain towns (Slough, for example) 
at all. This military control of main roads was com- 
menced on January 26, and may continue indefinitely. 
Furthermore, in some unlighted towns and districts 
no lights whatever are allowed on motor vehicles, very 
stringent regulations to this effect being enforced on 
all roads leading into Canterbury. Motorists are ad- 
vised to be exceptionally careful in selecting routes 
running over level crossings, some of them being closed 
entirely and guarded by sentries throughout the night. 
The Automobile Association is carefully collecting in- 
formation in connection with this prohibition of motor- 
ing after dark and the extinction of motor-car lights, 
and members who are contemplating journeys into areas 
affected by the new regulations are cordially invited 
to call or telephone to its head office or any of its 
branches for the latest details. 


* * * 


It will be recollected that upon the outbreak of war 
the road patrols of the Automobile Association were 
conspicuous for their readiness to enlist or rejoin the 
colours, no fewer than 250—about half the total num- 
ber—responding to the call of the secretary, Mr. Sten- 
son Cooke, who himself relinquished for the time his 
responsible duties at Fanum House to act as their cap- 
tain. We note from the casualty lists that already two 
of them—Private A. Nevard, of the Argyll and Suther- 
lands, who was a well-known figure on his beat near 
Colchester, and Patrol J. R. Gallery—have given up 
their lives for their country. Another, Corporal F. H. 
Smith, who left the A.A. Touring Department for the 
front as a motor-cycle despatch-rider, has been seri- 
ously injured. 
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The City 
HERE is not likely to be any material improvement 
if in Stock Exchange business till the authorities 
make up their minds to sanction the reduction of 
the minimum fixed for Consols and other first-class 
securities. It is obviously absurd that the public price 
should be over 68, whilst private dealings are taking 
place at 66 or less. There is a tremendous amount of 
money about ready to take advantage of tempting bar- 
gains, but the public are more than usually cautious when 
the uncertainties of war conditions warn them that they 
may lock up cash hopelessly ; and if they are to come in 
they want to do so at the lowest figure at which a little 
inquiry among brokers will tell them they should be able 
to buy. The notification by the Treasury Committee that 
new capital issues must only be made after official sanction 
will do much to prevent speculation and the flotation of 
some undesirables. There can be no question that the 
order meets with approval everywhere outside the office 
of the mere company promoter. It is eminently desirable 
that as much cash as possible should be kept available for 
any new war loan, and this accounts to some extent for 
the unwillingness to authorise the reduction of prices to 
levels which might bring money out of the metaphorical 
stocking. 

Some of the speeches delivered by the chairmen at the 
bank meetings were of quite remarkable quality, whilst 
they unquestionably threw a flood of light on the financial 
position. All are agreed in praising the action taken by 
the Government to cope with a crisis as unprecedented as 
it was sudden. Seeing that the Government acted after 
consultation with the banks such praise is perhaps not 
wholly unlike that of the King of Denmark who thought 
of his murdered brother Hamlet ‘‘together with remem- 
brance of ourselves.’’ The banks are at least happy in 
being able to show, whatever criticism may be forth- 
coming on some points of their policy, that they have 
weathered the storm which burst upon them without mis- 
hap. Sir Edward Holden, at the London City and Mid- 
land, boldly took up the challenge that the German banks 
have done better than the British, and gave elaborate 
reasons why he did not think that all the carefully laid 
plans of the enemy financiers have been as successful as 
is made out. Of course, the comparison is hardly fair, 
because German bankers have been sharply thrown back 
on conditions which largely confine them to the badly 
handicapped internal resources of their own country. Up 
to the present their expedients have been amazingly in- 
genious, but the test time will come when securities which 
have been pledged have to be redeemed. ‘‘It was easily 
conceivable,’’ said Sir Edward, ‘‘that enormous losses 
would then occur to all those people who had been un- 
fortunate enough to have become indebted to the war 
banks, the mortgage banks, or any other of those societies 
which had taken securities and goods in pledge.’’ But he 
does not anticipate that Germany will find herself in such 
a tight financial corner as to compel her to stop the war 
for at least 12 months. 

Sir John Purcell, at the meeting of the National Bank, 
said he anticipated a rebound in the value of securities 
after the war, but against this we have the view of Sir 
John Bethell, at the London and South Western Bank, 
that it would be many years before the world’s trade was 
restored. ‘‘The destruction of property, the waste of 
capital, the heavy taxation in which Europe would be 
involved to pay the interest on the money which had 


already been raised, and on the hundreds of millions 


which must still be raised to meet the expenditure of the 
Their purchasing 


war, would press heavily on all classes. 








power would be diminished, the standard of life through. 
out Europe must be lowered, and a shrinkage in trade 
seemed inevitable.’”’ 

The Home Railway market has been somewhat 
‘‘bucked up’’ by the declaration of an increase in the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire dividend to 6 per cent. compared 
with 54 per cent. a year ago. This followed on the main- 
tenance of the Great Eastern. On the other hand the 
Great Northern reduction of } per cent. was a disappoint- 
ment. As the railways have all been more or less used 
for military purposes, it might have been expected that 
they would have made good under that head losses in- 
volved in general traffic, and most of them probably have 
dene so. ‘‘Lights out’? has, as was fully anticipated, 
been a costly policy from the gas companies’ point of 
view. The South Metropolitan, after meeting the re- 
duced statutory dividena of £5 4s. per cent., has to face 
a deficiency of £25,546, which goes far to wipe off the 
£26,748 brought forward from the last account. 

Bovril has had its best year. Its report shows marked 
progress entirely apart from any benefit derived from 
Government orders, which have naturally been consider- 
able. It made £20,000 more gross profit in 1914 than 
in 1913; it meets all ordinary charges, increases the de- 
ferred dividend from 2 to 2} per cent., and carries to re- 
serve £517,500 against £10,000, reducing its carry for- 
ward by £2,728 only in order to do this. A_balance- 
sheet such as that of Bovril is not only satisfactory for the 
shareholders, but forms an excellent advertisement and 
guarantee for the future. 

Life assurance companies have on the whole done well, 
notwithstanding the heavy claims which are directly due 
to the war. Some of them have actually increased their 
business in 1914. The National Mutual is one of the ex- 
ceptions. It was romping ahead in the first half of the 
year, but all the advantage gained and more was lost in 
the second half. But so strongly placed are companies 
like the National Mutual that it can face the set back with 
something approaching equanimity. Return to normal 
conditions will sce it going ahead again. A great question 
just now is as to the effect of the war on a mammoth con- 
cern largely supported by the lower classes like the 
Prudential. Its report, which is shortly due, will be of 
the utmost interest. From it we shall learn a great deal 
more that bears on the lives of the people in wartime 
than we can hope to get from the results achieved by 
offices whose dealings are with the upper and professional 
classes. 





Our readers may be interested in some particulars of 
the career of Mr. Frederick D. Walenn, the painter of 
the picture presented with this week’s issue. Mr. 
Walenn passed into the Royal Academy Schools at the 
age of seventeen, where he won the British Institution 
Scholarship of £100; he then studied in Paris under 
Ferrier and Bougereau. He first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1896, since when his pictures have ap- 
peared there very frequently. For the last eight years 
he has been Principal of the St. John’s Wood Art 
Schools, and thoroughly realises the responsibility of 
his position. ‘‘I find,’’ he writes, ‘‘that giving half the 
week to teaching and half to my own work helps both; 
1 do not think one can teach continually without some 
practice in overcoming the students’ own difficulties.” 
Mr. Walenn is over the age-limit for enlistment, but 1s 
@ member of the Artists’ Corps in the Hampstead 
Volunteer Reserve. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WAR *EMERGENCY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to send you a copy of a letter | have 
received from Sir Francis Trippell, and I should feel very 
grateful if you would kindly have it published. I am cer- 
tain that you will consider it of public interest. Very sin- 
cerely yours, ISIDORE DE LARA. 

Claridge’s Hotel, 

Brook Street, W., 

January 21, 1915. 
Dear Mr. de Lara,— 

Some time ago I read with great interest a letter 
which appeared in the Press above your signature, 
announcing your intention of giving concerts every 
Thursday at the Steinway Hall, in aid of the musical 
and dramatic professions. 

I understand that the programmes will be devoted 
entirely to the works of British composers, and that 
the manuscripts of any new works will be examined, 
and, if judged suitable, will be performed at these 
concerts. To give a stimulus to the discovery of 
new talent 1 propose to place a sum of £50 at your 
disposal to be divided equally between the authors of 
the first ten original compositions chosen by your 
Committee. Yours very truly, 

FRANCIS TRIPPELL. 
The Bath Club, Dover St., W. 
January 20, 1915. 





‘““FROM WAR TO PEACE ” MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—I have consented to take the chair at a meeting to 
be held at the Kingsway Theatre on Monday, February 8, 
and I would like the public to understand clearly the object 
of this meeting, at which the following resolution will 
bz moved by the Hon. E. Lyttelton, Headmaster of Eton 
College : 

‘‘That whereas the present war is the result of the 
violation of International obligations, it is imperative 
that a peace should be established which will secure 
the collective responsibility of all civilised nations for 
the maintenance and enforcement of International 
Law.”’ 

The expulsion of the Germans from Belgium and the 
crushing of Prussian Militarism are the necessary prelimin- 
alies to such a peace, and to this every energy of our 
nation must be directed, but it seems to me that this 
erergy will get new force if the great end to be obtained 
after the war is kept clearly before the public mind. To 
assist in doing this is the object of the meeting, at which 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby will deliver an address on ‘‘Our War 
for International Law.’’ Tickets may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Mark H. Judge, 7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
I am, yours, etc., 

22, South Street, W. 

January 27, 1915. 


GREY. 





*,* M. Georges Jamin, of the Ecole Lavoisier, Paris, 
who translated into French the poem ‘‘A Prussian 
Lullaby,’’ which appeared in our issue of October 19, 
points out that owing to a slip one line was omitted 
from his rendering (THE AcapeMy, January 9). The 
omitted line is the sixth, and runs as follows: 
Enseigne sans pitié le chemin du trépas, 
Aux méres. . . etc. 








DEMOCRACY AND DOMINION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to thank you for the sugges- 
tive article on this subject printed in your last issue, and 
t» recommend a study of the grant of a free Constitution 
t> Canada to remove any doubt as to the perfect com- 
patibility of Democracy and Dominion. 

It is true the Duke of Wellington opposed the grant, 
and informed the House of Lords that ‘‘their lordships 
might depend that local responsible government and the 
sovereignty of Great Britain were completely incompa- 
tible.’’ Luckily for us, his grace was over-ruled, and the 
famous report of Lord Durham was acted upon. 

‘‘\ new era in the Colonial policy of nations,’’ says 
Mill, ‘‘began with Lord Durham’s report, the imperishable 
memorial of that nobleman’s courage, patriotism, and en- 
lightened liberality.’’ Time tries all, and time has amply 
proved the Duke of Wellington to have been wrong. 

The case of Canada is really the keystone of the Em- 
pire. If there is one lesson more than another to be 
marked in the course of the terrible crisis of the past 
six months it is that of the unqualified success of Britain’s 
policy of trust in the people overseas. 

From all quarters of the world the sons of our Home 
Rule Colonies and unrepresented outposts have poured in 
uninvited to the aid of the Motherland. Does anyone 
agree with the Duke of Wellington that these brave 
children of a free Empire have offered us their lives be- 
ceuse responsible government is incompatible with the 
sovereignty of Britain? No. They have given the world 
a noble demonstration of the perfect compatibility of 
Democracy and Dominion. Yours truly, 

DEMOCRAT. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yusuf Khan, the Rebel Commandant. By S. C. Hill. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 
Pedraluares Cabral: His Life and his Voyage to America 


and India. By James Roxburgh McClymont. 
(Bernard Quaritch. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Cities Which Fascinate. By R. P. Downes, LL.D. 


(C. H. Kelly. 
In Life’s Golden Time. 

3s. 6d. net.) 
Supplement to Indian Journal of Medical Research. Four 

Volumes. (Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta.) 

The New Parent’s Assistant. By Stephen Paget, 
F.R.C.S. (Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Surnames of the United Kingdom. By Henry Harrison. 

Part 10, Vol. ii. (Eaton Press. 1s. net.) 
The Fates of the Princes of Dyfed. By Cenydd Morus. 
(Theosophical Book Co.) 

The Musical Faculty: Its Origins and Processes. By 
William Wallace. (Macmillan and Co. 65s. net.) 
Matriculation English Course. By J. C. Nesfield, M.A. 

(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
A Guide to the Study of English. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Webb, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 
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3s. 6d. net.) 


By Frank Cox. (C. H. Kelly. 


The Sweet Miracle. By Eca de Queiroz. Translated by 
E. Prestage. (Blackwell, Oxford. 1s. net.) 
Woman and her Car. By Leonard Henslowe. 
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Women of the Revolutionary Era. By Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Haggard, D.S.O. 


(Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 
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COLOUR 


January Issue Now Ready 
ONE SHILLING Net 


THE SUCCESS OF ‘‘COLOUR”’ 


Tue Grose.—‘What is the most artistic magazine in the 
world? I had the pleasure the other evening of being 
present at an informal discussion on this point, in which a 
round dozen of international artists took part. The German 
‘Jugend’ was by common consent given first place; our new 
English journal ‘Colour’ ran level with the ‘Gazette du Bon 
Ton’ and our... . came next... .”’ 


THE BEST PICTURES BY THE 
GREATEST MODERN ARTISTS 


Sunpay Times.—‘‘. . . The illustrations have a rich and 
sumptuous appearance, and alike in portraiture and land- 
scape, prove that the magazine is the last word in the re- 
production of masterpieces in colour.”’ 


FICTION, POETRY AND 
ARTICLES, BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Editorial & Advertisement Offices, 
25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone: Victoria 6385. 


i. 
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NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


RECRUITS’ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH DIAGRAMS IN TWO COLOURS 





A Manual for Recruits Undergoing Military 
Training 


CONTENTS: 


SECTION + RIGHT FORM —LEFT FORM—ON THE 
RIGHT FORM SECTION (OR SQUAD)—ON THE 
LEFT FORM SECTION (OR SQUAD) —ODD AND 
BLANK FILES — INCLINING WHEN ON THE MOVE 
— EXTENDED ORDER DRILL — POINTS TO BE 
REMEMBERED BY RECRUITS, 


All who have had experience of the difficulties indicated 


in this little work will at once appreciate the importance of the 
points raised, 





THREEPENCE vet. 


Post FREE 4d. 


LONDON : 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 














Author of ‘‘The Uncounted Cost.” 
15s. net, 


A Woman in China. | 


By MARY GAUNT. 


China is the one country in the world 
about which interest never slackens, and 
this new travel book by Mrs. Mary Gaunt 
is full of thrilling interest. Her work, 
‘Alone in West Africa,” was probably 
the most successful travel book of 1912, 
and is now in its fourth edition. 





Progressive Portugal. 


By Eruer C. Harcrove, F.R.G.S. 32 Plates. 
Illustrated from Photographs. Cloth. 6g. net. 


In the Balkan Cockpit: 


A Story of Macedonian Strife. By W. H. 
CRAWFURD Price. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated 
with Maps. 10s. Gd, net. 








Paris War Days. 


By Cuartes Epwarp Barnarp, LL.B. Fully 
illustrated. JOs. Gd. net. 


The Old East Indiamen. 


The Golden Age of the Sailing Ship. By E. 
Kes_e CHatTerTON, Author of “ Sailing Ships 
and their Story.” Illustrated in Colour and 
Half-tone. J2g. Gadi, net. 








My Bohemian Days in London. 


By Juxius M. Price, Author of ‘*‘ My Bohemian 
Days in Paris.” Illustrated. Os. Gd, net. 


The Night Side of Japan. 


By T. Fujimoto. Illustrated in Colours and 
Half-tone. 7g. Gd. net. 


A Guide to Gothic Architecture. 


By T. Francis Bumpus. 143 Illustrations. 


10s. Gd, vet. 
Through Unknown Nigeria. 


By Joun R. Rapnaer. Illustrated. 75g, net: 


Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog-Sled. 


By Archdeacon Hupson Stuck. Illustrations 
in Colour and Half-tone. sG@g, net. 


LAURIE’S LIST. 


Please send for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
8, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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“MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER” By F. D. Walenn 





Reproduced from the January Number of Printed by THE ABBEY PREss, 
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